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WHO DREAMED 
Jr., Obtit., May 11, 189% 


one whose dreams were numerous hath rone, 


love 


verciful of heart 


1, and toiled and blessed each dawn. 


and noble aim, 
ling much to do and naught to blame. 
this one soul was true, 
wards sulking, this one dared to do. 
ith hath gathered. Lo! the youthful arm, 


for man, hath now no harm. 


snot loss, what then is loss to life? 


n no worse thus robbed, and evil rife! 
not the heart strain achingly to know 


who dreamed to do, hath fallen low? 


Lord, in Thy law some good must balance pain, 
Else were this all too much—a struggle vain. 
THEODORE DREISER. 
Kk more comes from England the suggestion that the 
United States and Great Britain should be allies, at 
ist to the extent to which their world-interests are 
identical. The English newspapers are discussing 
et with the prolixity and exhaustiveness peculiar to 
en press; the Continental papers are testifying nega- 
he power of such combination by expressing strong 
to alliance to any extent between the two countries. 
int, however, than any foreign alliances is the 
th (merican press and Congress; we miss the 
nost venomous, attacks upon Britain that distin- 
tion to the arbitration treatv. It would seem 
var with Spain, able though we are to carry it to sue- 
n, has convinced thinking men and even par- 
{ for a nation, however powerful, to have at 
tout and hearty friend of as near its own general 
ANT ( neress has learned the value of torpedo boats and 
iss Of vessels of which it has been inexplicably 
\ Bid ire yw being invited for sixteen destrovers 
ve torpedo boats, none of which will be tinished in 
our war with Spain Had they been ready six 
they would have spared seventy million people a 
pprehension regarding half a dozen similar craft that 
led in sending as far as the Cape Verde Islands. 
pedo-boat destroyers might even have kept Spain’s 
sers at hom 
IRBED the people in the progress of the war that 
nees of recent date attracted searcely any 
On ese was the launching of our new battle- 
i vessel of twelve hundred tons greater dis- 
the “*h .’ ** Massachusetts’? or ‘*Oregon,”’ 
that of the new ** Kearsarge”’ or ‘* Kentueky,’’ and 
powerful battery than either of these. Indeed, 
15,000-ton battleships of Europe will be superior 
Wt to the **Alabama.”’ 
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SOME OF EXPERIENCE 


COMPARISON of our volunteer forces now in the tield 
A with the Union and Confederate armies of 1861 shows that 
some bitter lessons of the Civil War have been well re- 
membered by the military officers from whom the President and 
the Wa | 
The 


day, so the first troops called out were of 


RESULTS 


r Department are now taking counsel. 

regular army in 1861 was far smaller than that of to- 
necessity militia. The 
call was for only three months of service, and the response was 
general and hearty ; but the results were almost nothing, if judged 
from the military standpoint. Any new troops in the United 
States may be depended upon for courage and spirit, but these 
qualities do not make amends for lack of experience in **rough- 
ing it.”’ Even the volunteers who were accepted after rigid 
physical examination had to go through a course of seasoning, 
during which at least a quarter of them were on their respective 
regimental sick-lists for a few weeks after entering the service. 
The militia rd was still for the regiments were ac- 
cepted en masse, any member being allowed in the ranks if he 
was able to march. Hundreds of the made a brave fight 
against constitutional disabilities, but that was not the sort of 
fighting for which they were wanted; the remainder slowly ad- 
justed themselves to their new surroundings, but by the time 
they were competent to take the field, even troops no 
better prepared than themselves, their term of had 
almost expired. 

Regiments went out with thin ranks, too; a full 
complements of men, but a total strength below seven hundred 
was not uncommon: this implied a line of not more than five 
hundred effectives. Some went in brigades, with generals of 
their own choosing, and these officers were generally hinder- 
ances, for the duties of a general officer in the field could not 
be acquired by any militia systems then in vogue; at the pres- 
ent time some States have better methods, but in £861 the aver- 
age militia general, on either side, was indirectly of great aid 





rece Worse, 


men 


against 


sery ice 


few had 


and comfort to the enemy. 

In the past few weeks the peopl 
note an entirely different method at) Vashington. The militia 
have been welcomed by the military uthorities—-distinctly pre- 
ferred, indeed, to volunteers—but they were not accepted unless 
willing to volunteer for two years’ service, with the understand- 
ing that they would be discharged as much sooner as the war 
might end. They were not wanted, as organizations, unless 
their ranks were full. In 1861 a popular regiment could fill its 
ranks at forty-eight hours’ notice, for, as already explained, no 
delay by physical examination and consequent 
“weeding out’’; now, however, it unusual for halt the 
members of a regiment to be rejected by the examining sur- 
geons, so several hundred recruits must be obtained. To 
‘*‘accepted’’—the old-time expression for being allowed to enter 
required in 1861 only a brief telegram from the 


have been compelled to 


was caused 


is not 


be 


the service 
seat of government; now it implies about a fortnight of inces- 
sant work and the disappointing of at least five hundred men 
who are fully as patriotic as their fellow-citizens and quite as 
determined to ‘‘Remember the ‘Maine.’ ”’ 

As to brigades, either of militia or volunteers, with high- 
sounding titles, and with generals who have studied war only 
in armories, books and State camps, none has been accepted, 
nor is any likely to be. There are no civilian or ‘‘political’’ 
generals, for the only appointments from civil life to high rank 
have been of men of much successful service. Fitzhugh Lee 
and ‘* Joe’? Wheeler compelled the respect of all Union soldiers 
who ever met them, and Generals Wilson and Sewell were held 
in similar regard by the Confederates. 

Another particular in which the lessons of the Mexican War 
and the Civil War are being heeded is selection of men of spe- 
cial fitness for service in a sub-tropi al climate. The offer, by 
and other Southern States, to supply regiments of 
‘‘immunes’’—men who have survived attacks of yellow fever 
are being considered seriously at Washington, and the Presi- 
dent is said to have gone so much further as to desire that some 
new regiments be recruited from the Southern blacks, for the 
African race seems not to be affected by malaria and to escape 
yellow fever almost entirely. Yellow fever in the West Indies 
is said to be more a bugaboo than a menace, except in the cities, 
all of which are old, crowded, and badly drained; but white 
men who have not been acclimated hold it in extreme awe, and 
the medical staff of the army would be spared much apprehen- 
sion could at least a portion of the army of invasion be of men 


Louisiana 


who are fever-proof. 

In 1861 the Union troops, no matter how far South they 
were sent nor how hot the summer, wore clothes of the same 
weight and thickness as those issued in winter to soldiers in the 
North; the only possible relief was in substituting the blouse or 
thin sack-coat for the regulation frock-coat or jacket; the trou- 
sers were of heavy woolen fabric, as were the shirts. Now gar- 
ments appropriate to tropical summer heat are being prepared. 

In short, the general officers and various staff departments 
of the army are demonstrating that they have learned much 
and forgotten little or nothing. All needs and defects of the 
regular and volunteer troops Congress, 
although no legislative body in the 
sistently informed of the emerg* ney nee ds of the service. 
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has been more per- 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK 


BY EDGAR SALTUS 





UERTO RICO, like Havana and Manila, has 
been taken before. But chiefly by pirates. 
Three times have the Spanish there beat off 
the English. They beat the Dutch. It took 
that arch buccaneer, Sir Francis Drake, to do 
them up. Three hundred and three years 
ago he entered San Juan and sacked it. In 
the neighborhood Sir Walter Raleigh was 
amusing himself with imaginary entertain- 
ments at the fantastic court of the fabulous 
El Dorado. <A little before Ponce de Leon 
had been sailing those waters in search of the Fountain of 
Eternal Youth. It was an epoch of great deeds, of splendid 
dramas and magnificent dreams. A bubble called Ignorance 
had burst. The world was immeasurably larger, incalculably 
wealthier. There were new horizons, unsuspected constella- 
tions, seas, lands, races, riches, and heavens of which Europe 
had no memory and of which history had omitted to tell. By 
Papal decree it was given all to Spain. That country then was 
the mightiest on earth. To any Protestant who ventured to sail 
into its oceans there was the steadfast menace of ‘‘irons with- 
out sight of sun or moon.’’ The threat fell idly on the ears of 
Drake. He ravaged the Peruvian coast like a whirlwind, took 
for ballast the ingots of Potosi, filled up the chinks with dia- 
monds, covered them with the emeralds and pearls of a great 
galleon, rounded the Horn and leisurely made for home. _ It 
was years later, during a period of temporary inaction, that the 
sack of San Juan occurred. Others followed Drake, but none 
succeeded until Sampson came. The week before last the latter 
turned a page of history there and across it wrote his name. 


THE LADRONES AND THE Ce 2OLINES 


Spain’s possessions in he Kast are not limited to the Philip- 
pines, By the same tokea our own need not be. There are the 
Ladrones and there are the Carolines. The former lie in the 
direct route between Honolulu and Manila. The latter faint 
to the south. Concerning the two groups information is not 
abundant. Lord Anson, an English admiral, sailed that way 
a number of years ago. In ‘‘A Voyage Round the World,”’ a 
tortuous work which he subsequently produced, he described 
them as a collection of little paradises dropped from above. A 
collection of little hells belched from below would have been less 
fantastic and more exact. The Ladrones, in particular, are 
sterile where they are not impenetrable. Their chief attrac- 
tions are the monsoon and prickly heat. Their name comes 
from the thievish propensities which the original inhabitants 
possessed. ‘The Carolines are not much more enticing. Said 
Arago, ‘I have visited these islands. I have lived among their 
infant race. The men have but sticks for weapons. For de- 
fense they have but prayer and for refuge the sea.’’ The per- 
fect tract-writer could not do better. Travelers less pious have 
described the infant race as waspish of disposition and of under- 
standing muddy. The islands, however, are cataloguable by 
reason of two products—shells and lemurs. In all conchology 
there is probably nothing equal to the first. The nacre is as 
tender and colorful as a girl’s first blush. The heart is a phon- 
ograph of duos between sea and sand, perhaps between crusta- 
ceans and polyps also. The lemurs, which suggest both the cat 
and the monkey, are delightful little creatures, full of coquetry, 
of glee and of guile. In them and the shells are the Carolines’ 
charm. 


THE BIRTH OF A REPUBLIC 


Hayti’s refusal to cede a coaling station approaches the pro- 
portions of a joke. Apart from its discovery the land owes 
nothing to Spain except, of course, the elimination of the orig- 
inal inhabitants. The tactics observed toward the latter were 
the same as those observed toward the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico. Highly logical, these tactics consisted in simple demon- 
strations. By way of major premise the Spanish proclaimed 
themselves immortal. By way of minor premise they an- 
nounced that the aborigines were not. The deduction was so 
obvious that the aborigines disappeared. They literally evapo- 
rated from Boriquen, as Puerto Rico was then known. From 
Hispaniola, as Hayti was first described, in three years three 
million were removed. The tactics were not merely logical, 
there was magic in them. There was slaughter and sorcery 
combined. Both islands then were bare as your hand. But 
there were mines to be worked, lands to be tilled, chores, in 
short, that no self-respecting immortal has ever performed. 
As a consequence, cargoes of blacks were brought from the 
Cape. The present Republic is the result. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN EMPEROR 


Hayti was not built ina day. Its history would be pathetic 
were it not absurd. As was the case with Puerto Rico, bucea- 
neers landed there. Only they happened to be French instead 
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of English, and what they took they kept—until, indeed, what 
they had taken was taken back and in the process their heads 
to boot. Then into history during a period comparatively briet 
there emerged one after another three men for whose countel 
parts one may search in vain. First was Toussaint Ouvertur 
who wrote Napoleon a letter which he addressed ** From the first 
of the blacks to the first of the whites.”’ There the parallel 
began and ended. Napoleon had mingled with men, Toussaint 
with nature. Once captured, the latter refused to speak, whik 
on his rock the former chattered like a magpie. He wanted to 
explain. The second was Dessalines—the one human being 
But Solouque ran him 


who, born a slave, became an emperor 


close. Not a slave, yet the son of one, he began life with a 
dust-pan and ended it with a scepter. At the age of tifty hi 
was still a valet, very fat, very black, ignorant as a carp, un 
able to read, unable to write. He could make his mark, 


though, and did. Caught in torrential revolutions, on their 
crest he was tossed, carried and flung into power. On_ his 
return after some sable Marengo, the president of the local 
senate capped him with a crown of pasteboard and saluted 
him Faustin I. 


THE GLORIOUS REIGN OF FAUSTIN 


Solouque sent to Paris for a real crown, sent for two—the 
second for the drab that had become his empress—and while 
he was about it sent for a scepter, for a throne, a fine robe of 
ermine, all the tra-la-la of state. Therewith he created a civil 


list, a series of decorations, and a nobility. Labiche imayined 
nothing more farcical, Meilhae nothing more opera-bouffe. — It 
should have been set to music and put on the stage. The court 


chamberlain was the Due de Bonbon, the lords-in-waiting, three 
in number, were honored respectively with the titles of Prince of 
Lemonade, Marquis of Marmalade, and Viscount of lee Cream. 
Their share in the budget was placed at a hundred gourds one 
hundred and sixty dollars—per annum. When they asked for 
it this black Caligula had them shot. If imperial, he was close. 
One day he held a review of his grenadiers. Georges d’ Alaux, 
a writer who was there at the time and who has left a book on 
this Offenbach monarchy, states that the helmets glittered with 
plaques on which were inscribed ‘‘Sardines a Vhuile, Barton et 
Cie, Marseilles.”’ Like the Emperor, the grenadiers were un 
able to read. Presently it was discovered that they were unable 
to fight. Projected against neighbors by whom they were de 
molished, Solouque said it was good riddance. Thereat to while 
away the time he created more decorations, more nobility, paro 
died the coronation of Napoleon, ordered a general massacre, 
abdicated, fled to Kingston, and grotesquely died. With him 
the monarchy died also. That was twenty years ago. Since 
then, until quite recently, the Haytians have amused them- 
selves with insurrections, revolutions, and devilishness, black 
and bloody, of every kind. If they don’t want to cede a sta- 
tion let them keep it and be hanged. 


BESIEGED AND BESIEGERS 


“The War of the Worlds,”’ a recent production of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, is timely and suggestive. Timely because it treats of in- 
vasions and suggestive because it indicates a danger to our troops. 
The invaders are the Martians. Divested of legs, stomach, and 
emotions, their strength renewed by injections ef fresh blood, 
indefatigable and consequently sleepless, telepathic and conse 
quently silent, served by mechanical spiders of their own manu 
facture, the author represents them as ideal monsters, all brain 
and nothing else, the portraits of what evolution—through the 
present elaboration of machinery and the resulting atrophy of 
attributes—holds of us. In the story they tumble in cylinders 
onto London. They devastate and depopulate it. The world 
is theirs, when suddenly the besiegers are besieged. (Gierms of 
earthly diseases invade the invaders. Before the microbes the 
Martians fall. The climax, sufficiently significant, is worth sig- 
naling to those en route for Cuba and the Philippines. 


THE ENEMY 


Manila and the Antilles contain, it may in connection with 
the foregoing be noted, a foe with which the Board of Strategy 
has not reckoned. It is the mosquito. There is the real enemy. 
The damage from marksmen and machetes is insignificant by 
comparison. There are other foes, of course. There is the 
climate to begin with. But it is an exploded notion that to th 
unacclimated the atmosphere of the tropics is necessarily per- 
nicious. It is an exploded notion, too, that it is responsible for 


diseases commonly attributed to it. Anzemia is frequent, but. it 
is not due to heat. Moscow is as familiar with it as Manila. 
Certain affections of the liver are also frequent.” These, how 


ever, are of parasitic origin and by proper precautions may be 
avoided. Sunstroke also is due to a microbe, and that, as the 
writer has seen it somewhere finely stated, ‘tin spite of the 
mistaken etiology perpetuated by erroneous nomenclature.” 
There remains the vibrion of malaria and the bacillus of fever, 
which, like the wind, have been supposed to come no one knew 
whence and to blow wheresoever it listed Recent investiga 
tions have traced these germs to a definite agency. It is the 
mosquito that conveys them. There is the enemy. 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S EXPEDITION TO GOMEZ 


1. Stealing into the bay. 2. Insurgents carrying a wounded soldier 3. A guard-mount in the Cuban*army ' 
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EXPEDITION 


BY JAMES 


OUR 


NCE I started for Cuba, with some 
other newspaper men, but we 
grounded and had to save our 
selves by throwing our coal over- 

board to lighten the boat—and under 
the guns of a Spanish fort, too, as | 
explained in my story in COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY of April 30. Again we had 
started, with the purpose of carrying 
to the Cubans the news that the 
United States had formally deter 
mined to free them, but some unex- 
~: pected hinderances delayed us We 
os tried again, and this time we were so 
- certain of success that we ran up to 
the flagship to ask if Admiral Samp- 
son wished to add anything to the 
communications he had already given 
us for General Gomez. Our party con- 
isted of a New York newspaper man, a Chicago ditto, Major 
Smith of Gomez’s staff, who was returning from a mission to 


the United States. and ] 





Phe admiral expressed good wishes to the representative we 
sent aboard, and was so kind as to say that if our boat was not 
ible to call for us at the time we expected to return he would 
send a torpedo-boat down for us. Had we on the despatech-boat 
known this we would have been greatly delighted, but, while we 
iting and blowing off steam, the flagship—and with our 


were W 
representative aboard—edged away from us before attention 
was called to the fact that she was moving. <A big cruiser 


rets “Sunder way’? about as quickly as a railway train, so by the 
time we comprehended the situation and cracked on all steam 
with the hope that our missing man might at least be dropped 
over the side, so that we might pick him up with a boat-hook, 
the flagship was dashing westward at trial-trip speed, 

It is contrary to Gulf Squadron etiquette for a newspaper 
despate h-boat to overtake a flagship, so we followed at a re- 


spectful distance until we could no longer see anything to fol 






low What could be the matter? Was our repre 
sentative suspected of treason, and being hurried 
to Dry ‘Tortugas and a damp cell? We continued 
in search, and tinally a pillar of smoke guided us 
where we learned that a suspicious- 
look ne cratt had at last given a proper account 
of herselt This was probably satisfactory to the 
well, we were forty miles West 


navy, but as to us 

of our original starting-place, to which we would 
have to get back, and in the meantime the condi 
tions of tide and light on which we had carefully 


ueculated would have changed most radically 
Still, we had learned that there is more than 


ne wav in whieh newspaper men may suffer for 


thei untry, and in the course of two or three 
we learned that there were more than two; 
for it davbreak (we had been running all night) 
we found ourselves near Cardenas and the monitor ‘*Terror.”’ 
Qur mate, who was at the wheel, did not “‘come to’? qtickly 


lerror’s’’ deck officer, so a blank shot was 
then followed two solid shots in rapid succession 
We fe ill over ourselves’’ to bring our harmless boat to a 
st I’ve heard that monitors look very small on the 
rning that there are occasions when 
big as Manhattan Island The heutenant who 
unformed us that the next shot would have been 


rl i that mo 


if the others had not come 


IS midships Just as 
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However, ‘*All’s well that ends 
well.’’ After examining our log, 
etc., the boarding otheer informed 
us that we might continue on our 
way, and Captain Ludlow, who 
Was on the bridge to receive the 
report of his officer, graciously sig- 
naled us to proceed. Life seemed 
more worth living after we had 
steamed until the ‘*Terror’? was 
hull-down. 

At noon we sighted a small 
fishing-boat, and, as we were run- 
ning short of provisions, we sug- 
gested they should give us of their 
abundance, which they readily did. 
Soon afterward we sighted the 
schooner ‘‘James Slater’? of Port 
Jefferson, L. L., bound for New 
York with a cargo of sugar from 
Sagua le Grande. We spoke her 
and asked how she came to be CLIMBING FOR A DRINK 
there. The captain said he had 
been ordered to leave the port on 
the Saturday previous and the pilot had run him aground, com 
pelling the throwing overboard of some of his sugar to lighten 
ship. He freed his mind to us about that sort of pilot, but we 
suggested that he ought to consider himself lucky in getting 
away at all, considering the many Spanish vessels that had 
been seized by our navy and sent to Key West. 

Proceeding eastward, we came across a smack with two 
Spaniards fishing, and as we had been worrying a little about 
the long row in store for us we decided to seize the boat and 
make the crew take us in, which we accordingly did. This was 
a great improvement on rowing, but unfortunately the wind 
died out, and we found ourselves at the entrance of a channel 
between two cays and with no means of propulsion; so we 
decided to land on one of the cays for the night. There we 
discovered a Cuban gathering manjo bark for tan- 
ning purposes; with him was his grandmother, ninety 
vears of age. We got out our coffee and bread, the 
Spaniards provided some fine fish, and the oid woman 
did the cooking. Surely this was an equal division 
of labor. Notwithstanding our surroundings, I never 
enjoyed a meal more than that one. Later in the 
evening we—Americans, Spaniards and Cubans—sat 
around the fire and told ghost stories, which seem 





OUR NINETY-YEAR-OLD COOK ON THE CAY 


like human nature in making the world akin. Before retiring 
we placed a man on guard, drawing lots to see who first should 
take the duty. I was chosen, but it was not altogether ill luck; 
for, owing to the abundance of a species of sand-fly, not one 
of us could sleep, and my duty kept me near the fire, which 
acted as a smudge to keep the nuisances in check. 

Next day all hands felt mean through lack of sleep and 
superabundant insect bites. We could not start anew until 
nine o'clock, as the water would not be deep enough in the 


channel until high tide. Finally we got under way again, and, 


after running aground two or three times, the boatmen hav- 


























BREAKFAST AT A FISHERMAN’S HUT 


Ing to pole us off, we got into the open water between Cay and 
shore. There we found a spice of danger. Could we m:nage 
to reach our destination without being observed by Spanish 
boats? Two of us were stowed away in the little cubby-hole 
forward and the other two sat in cramped positions at the stern 
of the boat; our luggage was covered with fish-nets. The Cuban, 
whom we had pressed into our service to help carry our traps 
ashore—and who would not leave his grandma on the island, but 
brought her along—sat carelessly on deck; so we looked quite 
innocent and Cuban. Soon, however, [ got so cramped from 
lying in an awkward position that [ could no longer endure it, 
so | decided to go on deck if only for two minutes. The old 
lady was horrified and the fishermen angry when I popped my 
head up for a little fresh air. Finally [I shouted to Major 
Smith, who, on account of his experience, had been chosen 
leader: ‘‘Say, Smith, | must go out for a minute!” 

**Don’t!”’ 

“TL mast!’ 

‘You are crazy to think of such a thing. We are passing 
Fort Cabrienne!”’ 

‘l can’t help it. Taking 


I can’t stand this any longer.’ 


VIVA CUBA LIBRE!" “VIVA AMERICANOS! 


off my coat and rumpling my hair, I did not look unlike a 
tramp; so 1 was sure I could pass, at a distance, for a Spaniard. 
Returning to my den, I managed to doze a little and was awak- 
ened at last by a fisherman exclaiming: 

** Arrive!”’ 

My knowledge of Spanish is limited, but it did not take long 
to imagine the meaning of that word. I scrambled up and out 
of the boat into three feet of water; we carried our traps ashore, 
and, in case the boatmen might betray us to the Spanish 
authorities, we thought it advisable to move toward the in- 
terior at once. We had to wade two miles in water. from one 
to two feet deep and flounder through swamps to gain the point 
of Jand toward which Major Smith headed us. 

We had observed a few men in the distance; these proved to 
be pacificos, as we had hoped, and they conducted us to another 
boat, on which we sailed four miles further, till we reached 
Punta Bravo. Here we found Captain Colima of the Cuban 
army encamped, and, after supping with his command, we 
determined to resume our march at once. We were told the 
trip would be of about sixty or seventy miles, but we might 
meet, twenty miles away, a detachment of cavalry which would 
probably provide us with horses to ride. So we started. 
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Shall | ever forget that night? It had rained a little and thi 
ground was soft and heavy. 
railway track for two or three miles. [ have heard of the troubles 
of certain members of the dramatic profession while they were 
adding to their muscular development by walking on railroad 
ties. [ sympathize with them from the bottom of my heart if 
they ever struck such a road as we did Besides the night being 
pitch dark, the ties had never been laid carefully, for the line 
had been used only for conveying sugar-cane. We stumbled 
and fell over the ties and into the swampy ground between 
them until we were sore from head to foot When at last we 
left the track, it was to meet fresh obstacles; our route lay 
across a mountain, and | am inclined to think that a voleanic 
eruption had occurred there in years gone by, for every few feet 
a huge rock of irregular shape lay in our path. Roots of trees 
and branches of thorn helped to make life miserable, especially 
when a person in front brushed past one which in its recoil sud 
denly struck another person in the face. Finally, at midnight, 
we came to the conclusion that we should break down if we did 
not rest: so we decided to camp for the night. 

Next morning at daybreak we proceeded on our journey, 
hoping that we might reach some post that had a horse or two 
to spare. The road was bad, but it was a great improvement 
on that of the preceding night’s walk, so we jogged along cheer 
fully in the daylight, stumbling over stones and stumps, until 
we reached the camp of Colonel Acosta at Puerto Escondita 

Here we met with a great reception. ‘Viva Cuba Libre!”’ 
“Viva Cuba Libre!”’ was shouted again and again so Was 


We had to walk on an old, disused 















CAPTAIN COLIMA PRESENTS OUR CREDENTIALS TO 
COLONEL ACOSTA 


‘Viva Americanos!”? The Cubans hardly knew how 
to contain themselves when they learned that the 
United States had ordered Spain out of Cuba. The 
colonel promised to get us horses in an hour or SO, 
and he sent out a detachment at once to find General 
Carillo and his staff, with their escort of about one 
hundred and fifty men. The general, on learning 
of our arrival, made his way to us and offered to 
give us mounts and take us to Gomez. It was four 
o'clock of the afternoon when we started, and at six 
o'clock the rain came down, so the general decided 
CO put us in camp before we could vet wet through 

Next morning at daybreak camp was ‘‘struck,”’ 
and we were on the move again, without a drop of 
coffee or anything to eat until we stopped at 11.30 
o’clock. I will not attempt to describe the miseries 
of that ride. I had not been in a saddle in twenty years 
and only once or twice before that; here I had to keep pace 
with the cavaleade. Not only SO, but as | wanted to make 
photographs once in a while, showing the columns marching, | 
had to get ahead and then make up time consumed in get 
ting apparatus in position, ete. I am trying to forget how every 
bone and muscle ached, but I remember that | was ready to stop 
when the order was given to breakfast 

As we rode along, some of the soldiers once lh a while 
left the column to look about for ambuscades, and at every 
cross-road a guard was thrown out until all of us had passed; 
but no sign of the enemy was seen. At last our advance guard 
came to a halt; then we learned that Gomez had left his late 
camp and gone to another. Most of us were tired out, but 
the advance went ahead to locate Gomez, which they eventu 
ally did. We started again, and were delighted at last to 
see our destination, where stood General Maximo Gomez, 
ready to receive us. How pleased his party were to see Us 
What a conglomeration of Spanish and American was shouted 
atus! All of it meant a welcome, and we learned that in spite 
of our mishaps and delays we were really the first to bring the 
news of America’s war to free Cuba.—(7o be continued.) 
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i PRIME MINISTER AND CHAN 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 





is, : CHAN R O| BD — _— > INISTER CI Z 
ii CHEQUER, LORD ABERDELN'S- GLADSTONE CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
| GLADSTONE lies dead, wrapped in his shioud of fame, 

a And the flies settle on his mighty name, 

And one fly says unto the other ly— 

‘*He had been great but for’’—the reason why! 

While all about the mighty fallen tree 


The little creatures buzz incessantly : 





‘*A little more of that and less of this, 

By just so much did he true greatness miss.”’ 
Skillful is littleness to draw the line 

Of greatness, ever as a needle fine. 

What shall those flies about his giant head 
Know of his might, who is more mighty dead 


Than many bannered nations in their pride, 





How shall the small man know a great man died?— 





OF THE EX- A man that meant a nation, whose strong word 
PALMERS ; ; : 
Swayed the weak will of peoples and was heard 


MINISTRATION PRIME MINISTER 


Like a god's voice decreeing, whose strong hand 
Caught the stern reins of empire in command, 
And plotted for the good of humankind 


As some men scheme its evil. 


This deep mind 





Who will may fathom, whoso will may weigh 
The glory of his greatness passed away, 
I only in a dream can meditate 


How little man can sometimes be so great, 





And in a vision see before me rise 
That lion face set with those eagle eyes; 


And, with forebodings of a lessening world, 


Se eae 
A pel 


Remember how I heard his great voice hurled 





Across the battlefields of speech and scorn, 
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; 
. te OR O EX Like all the silver trumpets of the morn. 
i! ‘ \DMINISTRATION RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 1892—PRIME MINISTER 
‘Rat 
Ht A FEW IMPRESSIONS OF GLADSTONE 
at 
it | 
| iV BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING 
ti 
iff (WARDEN is not properly a castle, but a compara- often take them up to the parapet, and as he gazed medi- 
| 5 tively modern castellated mansion of yellowish-  tatively toward the brown cloud enveloping the bustling sea- 
| eray stone set in a formal garden, with loose port which gave him birth, the mind of the spectator was drawn 
: ha, gravel paths and gorgeous flower-beds that glow sympathetically down the long vista of years lying between the 
iis like banners. A high stone wall separates the child in Rodney Street and the veteran standing by, who had so 
| house and grounds from the village, but in the op- gallantly weathered the political storms of more than sixty 
posite direction they open upon a rolling and heavily years. We all remember Macaulay’s characterization of 
i i timbered park and distant views of the Welsh Gladstone, who at twenty-five had become an Under Secre- 
hills. The path is alw ays open to the public, but the garden tary of State—‘‘the hope of the stern and unbending Tories.” 
ind the approaches to the house are fenced off, as are the ruins Never did a prediction so miscarry. **[ was a Conservative in 
of an ancient eastle which stood on a hill close by. That castle respect to ecclesiastical questions, but not in all things,’ he de- 
was one of the chain of fortresses built by Edward I. and clared to the present writer, ‘‘though I did not then understand 
| Kdward I], to overawe Wales, and nothing remains of it but — the value of liberty for its own sake as a principle of human action 
? the crumbling, moss-grown keep, from the parapet of which andasa necessary condition of all political excellence.’’ Before 
; you can see the Dee crawling to the sea, and the low peninsula — this he had created definitions of the Liberal and Conservative 
of Cheshire. and the darkened skies hanging over Liverpool. parties—‘*Liberalism is trust in the people, qualified by pru- 
‘ When visitors came to Hawarden as guests of the house (and dence; Conservatism is mistrust of the people, qualified by 
i such visitors came from all over the world) the host would _ fear.” 
































Once singularly erect and majestic in bearing, Mr. Gladstone 
became within the last few years but a shadow of his former 
self. His shoulders could barely support the weight of his 
massive head, and the whole figure had shrunk and grown 
tremulous. It was a very old man who greeted me in the hall 
when, less than a year ago, | had the honor of being invited to 
Hawarden—an old man in a loose gray suit with a flower in 
the buttonhole, a **billyeock’’ hat, and one of the famous high 
collars cutting into a grizzled fringe of beard. But, so far as 
could be discovered, the deterioration was wholly of the body; 
no diminution of force was visible in the eagerness with which 
he attacked every subject that came up for conversation, or in 
his vivacity, or in his memory, which recalled even minor inci- 
dents of years before. The once sonorous voice was huskier, 
the once flashing eye paler, and his locomotion feebler, but 
otherwise he was unchanged—as courtly as ever, as graciously 
solicitous for his guest, as omnivorous for information, as uni- 
versal in his interests. But his life had become simpler and 
more retired, and his activities curtailed. Sundry naps were 
necessary to carry him through from eight in the morning till 
eleven at night. Still he was ‘‘putting in’? between reading 
and writing six or seven hours of work a day, and this without 
any amanuensis or secretarial assistance. He abhorred dicta- 
tion and typewriting, and I have a letter from him before me 
in which he says: ‘** Your letter of May 12 has aroused in me a 
sense of guilt and stirred me to the performance of my duty. 
My excuse is not only in the heavy pressure of other calls; it is 
also in this, that my eyes are steadily 
losing power, and that typewriting (so 
kindly meant) tries them much more 
than good manuscript.’? All his own 
manuscripts were written in his own 
hand from beginning to end, even the 
last one he ever wrote, that on his 
friend A. H. Hallam (Tennyson’s Hal- 
lam), with whom he went to school at 
Eton seventy-five years ago. As a cor- 
respondent he was detailed, precise and 
methodical to an extreme degree. I have 
another letter of his before me which cov- 
ers four closely written pages, and is di- 
vided into sections and sub-sections by 
numerals and alphabetical distinctions. 
In this, written soon after President 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan message, he 
says: ‘‘In my view it was impossible 
for us to admit that the United States 
had a locus stand? in the case; and, as 
I understand, with its usual perspicacity, 
your government does not press this point 
if the question be properly handled; /.e., 
referred to arbitration. On the other 
hand, if Lord Salisbury insisted on the 
acknowledgment of the Schomburg line 
as a preliminary, he was wrong and 
gravely wrong. Unless that line has 
been acknowledged by Venezuela, it is 


of no authority whatever as against her. LAST APPEARANCE AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER, SEP 
WHEN HE MADE AN IMPAS 
SIONED ADDRESS ON THE ATROCI 

TIES IN ARMENIA 


What claims may arise in our favor out TEMBER, 1891 
of silence, uses, prescription, and the like, 
an arbitrator would consider.’’ His cor- 
respondence was enormous, and when 
the subject was not of sufficient importance for a letter he 
used postal cards, on each of which he contrived, in cases of 
necessity, to compress a hundred and fifty or more words. 
Even when there was a death in the family he did not abandon 
them, though a new supply was procured with a deep mourn- 
ing band around the margin. 


After politics the two great interests of his life were theology 
and Homer, and his work on the Greek poet, of which only 
fragments have appeared, was to have been his magnum opus. 
A certain dignitary of the Established Church once said to me: 
‘Mr. Gladstone has over and over again stood between me and 
preferment, for the simple reason that on one occasion at a din- 
ner-party I combated one of his theories in regard to Homer. 
He became very angry and has never relented.’? I do not be- 
lieve this, but I think the great man could on adequate provoca- 
tion be a good hater, though his magnanimity with foes was 
one of his most striking characteristics. When one of his bitter- 
est critics in Parliament died, it was he who rose to bear testi 
mony to the excellence of the departed, and this was done in 
the most touching way, and with evident sincerity. The caus 
tic, scoffing wit of Disraeli never goaded him into reprisals. In 
his later campaigns, however, he sometimes lost his temper, as 
When making a speech in Midlothian an inconsiderate auditor 
‘heckled’? him, as they say there—that is, interrupted him with 
needless questions intended to confuse. He bore it patiently for 
a while and then suddenly paused in his argument to swoop 
down on his tormentor like an eagle on its quarry. That Scot 
will probably put a greater value on silence for all the rest of 





his days. | remember another occasion, at a dinner party, 
when, besides Mr. Gladstone, a certain bumptious editor Wis 
present. ‘] received a note from you a few days ago,”’ said 
the great man pleasantly. ‘* From mi Not from mi lam 
sure you didn’t! You may have had one from my secretary 
Mr. Gladstone, though clearly hurt, nodded his head gently in 
acquiescence, and, as the dinner progressed, became, as was 
natural, the ‘‘predominating partner’ in the conversation (ll 
the guests turned to him and all listened. and to all of them he 
spoke in turn—all except Mr. Editor, who strove in vain to get 
a word in edgewise for the rest of the evening. Mr. Gladstone 
would neither see him nor hear him, and, except to himself, he 
Was non-existent Another scene | recall when a Conservative 
member of the House of Commons, with savage indelicacy, at 
tributed some alleged inaccuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s to th 
infirmity of years. ‘‘l am unable to determine to what exact 
degree Lam suffering from the intirmities of age,’ he replied, 
glowing with heat, ‘but 1 will venture to say that, while sensi 
ble that the lapse of time is undoubtedly extremely formidable, 
and affects me in more than one particular, vet I hope fora 
little while, at any rate, | may not be wholly unable to cope 
with antagonists of the caliber of the right honorable gentleman 
opposite.’” Some of his antipathies were not screened in later 
years, and | think that none had more poignance than that 
which found its object in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


There were moments in his career when the inference might 
have been pardonable that Mr. Gladstone 
had taken to his bosom Talleyrand’s dic- 
tum that language is given to us to con 
ceal our thouglits. He could be as Ili- 
scrutable as the Sphinx when he wished, 
and was a genius in the diplomatic art 
of constructing sentences with apparent 
precision and pregnancy, which, without 
transposition, could be made to bear very 
dissimilar interpretations. He could be 
plied with questions, and could answer 
them all apparently satisfactorily, with- 
out divulging what was sought if he 
thought it inexpedient to do so. On 
one occasion he was visited at Hawar- 
den by a delegation of Nationalist mem- 
bers of Parliament, including Mr. John 
Redmond, who were to find out what 
purposes he (then Prime Minister) had 
in relation to the future of Lreland. He 
talked eagerly with them all, charmed 
them all, questioned them all, and dis- 
cussed with them all that they had to 
say. When they left they were con- 
vinced that they had accomplished their 
mission, and it was only afterward, when 
they had time to sift the results of the 
conference, that they discovered that, 
while they had unbosomed themselves 
to him, he had committed himself to 
absolutely nothing. 


I think he took a sly pleasure in his 

reputation for astuteness in political mat 

ters. ‘‘] happened on one occasion, in the House of Commons, 

tospeak of myself as an ‘old Parliamentary hand,’ ”’ he once 

said to me, ‘‘and to my surprise the phrase went all around 

the world.’? He laughed heartily at the thought that this 

definition of himself had taken the publie fancy, but it plainly 

touched his own sense of humor quite as much as that of 
anybody else. 


THE PASSING OF GLADSTONE 


THE following lines are from the statement prepared by 
Gladstone’s sons regarding the last hours of their father 

“There was a slight temporary improvement on the morn- 
ing of the 18th. His breathing became steadier and the duski- 
hess of his face was replaced by a more natural color. 

‘“*He roused a little on being spoken to, and an occasional 
glimmer of consciousness Was shown once or twice by some 
slight change of expression or barely articulated recognition 
of some trivial attention. 

“Thus he remained until 2.30 A.M. Thursday, when a change 
took place that made it obvious the end was very near 

‘*Reverently, on bended knees, prayers were offered and his 
favorite hymns were read. 

‘Ten minutes te five the pallor of death and a few labored 
respirations led to the recital of a commendator, prayvel 

‘*Before it was finished, quietly and peacefully Mr. Glad 
stone passed away 

**His last word was ‘Amen.’ ”’ 
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THE STATE CAMP AT HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND 


4. Governor Black of Ne 


IVERNOR’S VISIT TO 





York and his military staff 


2. Calonel Grant and orderly 3. Major-General Roe 
5. General view of the camp at Hempstead, 
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SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT, N.G.N. Y., DISEMBARKING TO TAKE TRAIN FOR TAMPA 


Photovraphed by Berte & Puninis. New York) 




















QUEENS COUNTY HORSE SHOW, MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND 


“Whirl of the Town,” driven by C. F. Bates. ¥. Harry Payne Whitney on * Hurricane. 3. Judging ladies’ saddle-hurses 4. Some fair spectators 
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Pears’ 


rs’ Sc ip—the 
best in tt world, the 
cane e 
alkali in it— 


S( Ap 


1 for 15 cents a cake? 


It was made for hos- 


pital soap in the first 
place, vipat by request, 


the doct nted a soap 


that would she as sharp 

as any and a3 no harm 

to tne skin. That means 
1] 


a soap all soap, with uo 
free alkali in it, nothing 
there 1s nething 


but soap 
i 


mysterious init. Cost de- 
pends on quantity , quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

" 
4 c t 
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] Vay 14 
ORTY KIVI cars in all, 
tio! Kach section in sight 
t] ther ke { ible cars in 
how f tl evenll 
\ ad v1 }) n day « iches 
7 ed oft in sleepers 
| n hundred horses in stock 
Kve ir Wwindo frame 
i face Red, white and blue bunt 
hidi numbers of the 
iches St ind tripes Wav- 
from the platforms. Troop 
‘ seat i the « il n the ten 
der. Troopet p of the coaches 
ie pers hungry and dirty and 
to war armed to the teeth 
( kan seventy miles 
el \\ Atlanta, enter 
| tine’, screeching, 
{ Corned-beet and beans 
st ravenous 
} Cala ns of si ilding 
it of the Station 


| I TW \ lle 
en Fee pel da 
‘e) l | it all at l 
A ft Was 
\ ition of A 
sti nh al 
‘ t] 
\ i] ? 
( > ©) Hoy 
{ ve { 
1 s aoes (x ( I 
\\ Inder-sized Conte 
, Mm in ’ 
\tl cl 
G W) 
& \ 
( CG How 1 is 
‘ Wa 
( H { 
Y.M.C.A 
h Jacks 
We \ 
' \ 
| ' - 
| 
\ er boy is ill Chie 


opers eat. The 


eents 


rte trai t ne a t 

! und thre l eS ! ke 

! practically, seasick Karnest 
ide on part of me And 
npathy and attention ‘Here, 
take this. "Twill do yer 

“Pte {nd whisky is poured 

t hi mouth. It’s all they 
have, in the way of medicine, 


ese men on the way to war. 
\nd the doctors are asleep in the 
\ -ullman. 

Jacksonville just at sunrise. 
Jacksonville is out of bed lif- 
people vreet us at 
the station. We jump off, pace 


thie platt rms. just to stretch ach- 


teen thousand 


ing’ limbs 


Again on, to Tampa—an all-day’s 


The sun—phew! it’s hot. Some 
of the men on the sunny side of 
the car envy the men on the shady 
side Still, many of those on the 
shady side offer their seats to those 
in the sun. They are willing to 
take turns—in the sun. They do. 
No sitting itop the cars now. The 
sun is broiling. We are in the land 
of tall palms and of white sand. 
The soldiers sing ‘‘Suannee River.’’ 
Fine voices The band get out 
their pieces and play ‘Old Black 
Joe.’ Anything to pass the time 

on the way to war. 

Do they think of war? of Cuba? 
of battle? of death? Some of them 


seem quiet. I saw tears—yes, 
surely those were tears dropping 
down the cheeks of a swarthy 
trooper. Perhaps he was affected 


by the singing. ‘‘Suannee River’ 
mi lody sad and weary. Or 


perhaps he is thinking of Molly, 


IS a 


his wife, or of Kitty, his little 
baby-girl. On, on to war—some 
jolly, some sad. Some make brave 
attempts at cheerfulness These 
are the intelligent men, or rather 


intelligent, more retined. 
lads, really boys, 
accustomed to refine 
gentleness The 
them, curse and 
pome 


the more 
See these 
t officers; 
ment, luxury, 
troopers, some ol 


sons 


swear on the wav to war. 
how the swearing and cursing’ is 
refined ones. Still, 


Tampa are 


a shock to the 
rations and coffee and 
near 

Tampa? No—we do not get off 
at Tampa On to Port Tampa, 


nine miles distant All local trains 
make way for us. From the car 
window we see miles of tents, the 
biggest concentration of troops since 


Tampa, near the Inn, 


we dist mbark, SO 


pool horses, how they have suffered 
on the thirty-six hours’ journey! 
They have had neither water nor 
hay The members of the First 
ish to their mounts \ kindly 
pat, a friendly dig in_ the ribs. 
Horses neigh and are led off to 
picket lines 
Here is more evidence f war 
har t any point in | the vast 
i f these United States Lents 
nd the ¢ ore I he | mps 
miles, as f Ss \ can set 
Suppl wagons rming trains 
! slong. And hospital and Red 
Cross Wagons And mules an 
s Our regiment 1 Is mulk 
I Lit we want t tre 1 ul 
S s l k We buy W ol 
eligi nye nh farme! Phe 
itermaster - sergeant and tl 
ry ul of the uard begin muilk- 
y No milk Ah, the coon 
farmer had delivered the cow at 
P.M u anning t ireement. 


But he forgot to mention that 


into camp Che 


milked that cow at 1.45 


hie had 

P.M 
We camp on the edge of the bay 

in sight of a fleet of steamers. 


Never so large a fleet has been 
inchored in Tampa Bay. Forty 
big steamers —transports. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers are loading them 


supplies, medi- 
Kor we are on 


aminunition, 
cines, equipments. 
the way to war. 


GILSON WILLETS 


with 


ARMY OF THE PACIFIC 


San Francisco, 


THE 


ROWDS are flocking from 
all parts of the States west 
of the mountains to the en- 


campment of the Army of the 
Pacific on the Presidio grounds, 
San Francisco. While the new 
levies from the Eastern States are 
being forwarded to 
route for Cuba, the regiments 
raised by California, ( yregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Colorado and Nebraska 
were ordered to rendezvous at San 
Francisco, with a view to an expe- 
dition against the Philippines under 
the command f General Wesley 
Merritt. 

This state’s troops are Ist Calli- 
fornia, Colonel Smith, recruited in 
this city up to the full regimental 
strength; the 7th California, also 
thousand strong, Colonel 
Berry, consisting of companies 
raised in Los Angeles and the 
vicinity; the Ist and 2d battalions, 
California U. S. Volunteer Infan- 
try, Colonel Johnson, from Stockton 
and the San Joaquin Valley. 

The army is encamped on ground 
as soldiers could wish, in 
pitched in regular 
army fashion, in squares divided 
by streets. The tents hold eight 
men each. Thus far no attention 
has been paid to drainage; but at 
this season in California little rain 
falls, and there is no danger of the 
tents being flooded. In the haste of 
providing for so large an encamp- 
ment, in so short a space of time, 
much, of course, has been neg- 
lected. Some of the men have two 
blankets each, but some have only 


over one 


as gor ud 


army tents 


one, and a few declare that they 
have only half a one. The priva- 
tion has been the more severely 


felt, as the season has been abnor 
mally cold, with high searehing 
winds. In the Ist California one 
hundred and twenty-five cases of 
colds have been reported, but there 
has thus far been no pneumonia, 
and no deaths from any cause. 
The men drill morning and after- 
noon, both in company and _battal- 
ion drill, in close and extended or- 
der, and. officers of the regular 
army. are surprised . 06 per- 
formance. They are learning fast 
Major Rahe of the cS ig said: 
‘They appear to i an apt 
willing lot of men, with the proper 
spirit and intelligence 


and 


soldiers. 
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camp carefully 
struck with 
three points. | remember 
going through the camps of the 
Northern troops who were mus- 
tered for the war in 1861 and 
and the contrast was strik- 
ing. In 1862 and 1863 foreign 
faces preponderated among the 
new levies, and quite a larg’ ye pro- 
them were ragged and 
in the camp at the Pre- 
men are well clad and 
well shod, and every face 
American type. Among the en- 
listed men of the Civil War many 
middle-aged, and gray heads 


| inspected the 
and was 
two or 


L862, 





portion of 
barefoot; 
sidio, the 
is of the 


were 

were not uncommon; the volun- 
teers for this war are all young, 
apparently between twenty and 


twenty-five. I remember that the 
Sickles’ brigade appeared to have 
been recruited from the offscouring 
of the cities, and ] pitic d the officers 
upon whom the duty would devolve 
to lick them into good 
whereas intelligence is the rule 
the faces of the men at 
the Presidio; in the company of 
the Ist which consists of Stanford 
students every man seems to have 
in him the material for an officer 

Three or four days ago much 
complaint was heard of scanty and 
esome rations. This, of 
was due to the unpre- 
paredness of the Commissariat De 
with such an 


soldiers ; 


among 


unwl 


COUTSe, 


partment to deal 
unexpected assemblage ot troops. 
When the 7th California arrived 
from Los Angeles no preparations 
had been made to feed a, and 


the pvor boys, after traveling all 
night, pitched their tents with 
empty stomachs. This has now 
been remedied. The volunteers 


Is a day, one of fresh 
with bread 
ommissar\ 


get three mea 
and two of bacon, 

and vegetables. The © 

Dx partment has received offers ot 

he tollowing articles of subsistence, 

to be 


meat, 


delivered immediately : 


500 pounds — pork, 112,500 


A JUNIOR QUAKER KITCHEN CABINET FOR $5 ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


A Quadruple — Plated Teapot, worth $5, FREE with Every Cabinet. 


ed, re omit im 30 days: if not, return at oure x° 
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Revolvers never disappoint. 


° 10 Stockbridge St., 
SPRINCFIELD, - = MASS. 





! smoking, 40,000 pounds plug. to- 
bacco, 96,000 boxes safety matches. 

Large supplies of fresh meat and 
|mutton have been called for, and 


!the commissaries state that the 
|merchants and dealers have re- 
| sponded with alacrity, and have 


| taken no advantage of the govern- 
| ment’s necessities in the matter of 
Orders have been placed 
| here for 1,000,000 pounds of canned 
| beef, and Major O. O. Smith of 
the Department of the Lakes has 
been ordered to forward from Chi- 
cago 500,000 pounds of canned roast 


| prices. 
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THROAT EASE 
BREATH PERFUME 


-ALL DEALERS: 7a 
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Please 


nds 168.750 


ind bacon, C. S.; 
wounds flour, family; 6,000 pounds 
powder, 22,5 


n 500 pounds 
ns, small white; 15,000 pounds 

5,000 pounds peas, split ; 
100) pounds cottee, green, C. A.; 
) pounds sugar, extra C. ; 1,500 


gallons vinegar, 6,000 pounds salt, 


+ 


pounds black pepper, 2,250 
inds eandles, S. 6s.: 6,000 
inds soap issue; 105,000 pounds 
itoes, 30,000 pounds onions, 22,- 

two and one-half-pound cans 
matoes, 20,000 three-pound cans 
itoes, 20,000 pounds hard bread, 

pounds coffee, roasted, C. 
\ 3.000 cans baked beans, 7,500 
orned beef, 30,000 pounds 


to procure MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
your Children while cutting teeth. It 
softens the gums, allays all pain, 


ind is the best remedy for diarrhiwa 


mers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 


hat for years buggy manufactur 
exorbitant prices for their goods, 
ouch the combined assistance of 
lowa, Illinois and other States, 
of Chicago, have got the 

es down to $16.50; Top Bug 
ies, $43.75 and upward, and 
in lmmense numbers di 

t n eve State They send an 
f postpaid, to any 

is a big vie 





TEXAS 


A HOME IN 
t The Texas & Pacific 
is thousands of acres in 


Railway 
this 
sale to ttlers on me time 

s Ita way traverses the 
Rast » West through the 


rests of pine, the 





Picket Age nt Dallas, Texas 


\WERICAN NAVY, CUBA 
HAWAII. 
n parts, sixteen views in each 
ilf-tone pictures of the Amer 
| Haw has just been pub 


AND 





i aad 0 ’ 
i Passenger Agent ( M. 


cago, ll 


| beef, and 225,000 pounds of bacon. 
Equal energy is displayed in cloth- 
ing the troops. Local dealers have 


| already supplied 9,000 blankets and | 


| 10,000 pairs of shoes. Clothiers 
| have agreed to supply within ten 
days 9,000 uniforms of cotton for 
soldiers. No competitive bids were 
| aaleod for, as the government was 
|in too great a hurry to be formal. 
The necessity for haste is demon- 
strated by the fact that many of 
the sentries have no uniforms, and 
the blanket roll across their shoul- 
ders is the only mark of their mili 
tary avocation. Many of the meu 
wear overalls and jumpers, and 
there are few overcoats in the 
whole army. 

The ‘‘Charleston’’ has returned 
to Mare Island, for very necessa- 
|ry repairs to her machinery. The 
| training ship ‘*‘Mohican,’’ with a 
full complement of boys on board, 
still lies at the foot of Folsom Street 
awaiting orders. The transports 
“City of Peking,’ ‘‘City of Syd- 
ney,” ‘‘Australia,’? ‘‘Qhio,’’ and 
‘‘Conemaugh’’ began to prepare 


| 
. | 
for the voyage several days ago. | 
Much remains to be done in the 





way of carpentering before these 
| Vesse Is are fit to carry a regiment | 
lapiece in addition to their crews, 
and the necessary supplies; and 
the suppiy of carpenters is scarce, 
the unions having done their best 
to keep skilled labor away from the | 
city. 

It appears that General Merriam, 
who will accompany the troops, 
does not entertain a high opinion 
of the Luzon ponies, out of which 
the natives of the Philippines get 
so much work. He has detailed 
Captain Benson of the 4th Cavalry 
and Lieutenant Kranthoff of the 
14th Infantry to purchase four | 
hundred mules and four hundred 
horses for the artillery and cavalry 
of his expedition. This is a god- 
send to the cattle raisers of South- 
ern California, who, in consequence 
of the unexampled drought, have | 
been killing their cattle for their 
hides. Very fair draught animals 
have been selling in San Diego, 
San Bernardino and Kern for a 
dollar apiece. 

After the places of the men who 
have been rejected by the surgeons | 
have been filled by substitutes, Cali- | 
fornia’s quota of 3,341 men will be | 
complete. A much larger force | 
could have been mustered in if 
the government had called for it. | 
A feeling of quiet enthusiasm per- 
vades the air. Considerable num- 
bers of well-to-do people have 
thrown up situations to enlist. 
Among the line officers of the Ist 
and 7th are two former colonels, 
three lieutenant-colonels, two ma- 
jors, a Senator, and a university 
professor. Men are pointed out at | 
the camp who gave up salaries of 
two thousand and three thousand 
dollars to drill awkward squads, 


‘and others, who cut no small fig- 
jure in society, are seen carrying 
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Go to almost 
lumbia dealer and try 
the chainless. You will 
be convinced of its su- 
periority. The trial costs 
you nothing. 


Columbia Chain Wheels, - - $7§ 
Hartford Bicycles, - - - - $60 
Vedette Bicycles, - $40 and 35 


Machines and Prices Guaranteed 


any Co- 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia 
dealer, or by mail for one 2-c.stamp. 








HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY 


firewood and cooking soup. The 
girls stimulate the enthusis ism. of 
their young men; 
parterre of pretty faces, watching 
their partners of the ballroom broil- 
ing bacon on pointed sticks, and 
using the dripping grease as a sub- 
stitute for the butter which forms 
no part of a soldier’s rations. 


JOHN BONNER. 


LUCKY RING FREE 


LUCKY RING 


A harbing ero 






] t “il made froma 

Re nuine H« ra Shoe Nail, nick 
and finely finished, sent 

free with our new po — 
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R.H.Ingersoll & Bro. Dept. sg 67 Cortlandt St. N Y 
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THEG LOBE MEDIC AL, ELECTRIC CO.,, 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 
(whole 
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Workers Wanted 


time) to 
color 


AT HOM sa pig pe memorials, ete., for the 

trade, with « — ntal colors Any 
person can do the work, and can easily make from 87 
bo Sl0 per week during le jeare hours. Write at 


once forfull particulars. NIAGARA ART SUP- 
PLY CO., Buttalo, N.Y. 
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The “NEWEST” bicycle with the “OLDEST” name 


Bevel-Cear 


Chainless Bicycles 
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Madam Jansdort Co. 
Dept. ©. Cincinnati, "0. 


The Latest Craze Fight shirts it ne 
Entirely new, beautiful patterns. Re 
Hot seller, Everybody buys 


EVOLVING SHIRT B050 


ruaranteed $10 daily. Write for 
particu ars, or ample 
W. KRUEGEI ra. f I 10, ILI 
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> A $7.00 
BOOK of 


GIVEN FREE 


towvach person interestedin @ 
subscribing tu the Eugen 
Field Monument Souven 








Fund. Subscriptionsaslow 6 
as$1.co willentitlethedonor @ 
to this handsome volume 


es 


(cloth bound, size 8x11) as 
a souvenir certificate of sub- @ 
scription tothe fundtoward @ 
building a monumenttothe @ 
Beloved Poet of Childhood @ 
But for the noble contribution © 
of the world’s greatest artists ® 
this book could not have been @ 
Artists manufactured for less than $7. ° 
; Address EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, > 
4!a Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, lil 
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THE WAR IN CUBA. 


AN EXCITING BATTLE GAME 
FOR BOYS. 


and WOODEN 





Comes with PISTOLS 
AMMUNITION for the purpose of knocking 
ver the SPANISH or CUBAN SOLDIERS 
armies in. thie 


who form the contesting 


It is absorbing, exciting fun. It is 
one of the handsomest and best of THI 
PARKER GAMES. Sent. by express pre 
”) 


paid, to any address, on receipt of $3 


PARKER BROTHERS, 
100 Bridge Street, 
SALEM, MASS, 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Headquarters for the World 
Craphophones are sold for $10 and up 


for Catalogue No, 1 


Write 


COLUMBIA PHOS: 


145 Bread» 
1157 Broad 


es 


COMPANY, Dept. 


YURK CITY 
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The same men who have been 
making RAMBLER bearings 
the most vital parts of a bicycle 
for five years are now mak 
ng 98 bearings 
YOU CAN ALWAYS BE SURE OF 
RAMBLER BEARINGS. 


See Ramblers at any Rambler Agency 
Unique booklet free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, NEW 
YORK, BROOKLYN DETROIT, CINCINNATI, 
BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, LONDON | 





MEDICATED 


LEADS » AMERICA 
wy? 
NO LIME-NO LEAD 





“THE DOCTOR” 


SAVES YOUR ICE 
AND REFRIGERATOR eens § 


Heavily Nickel Plated. 

reaks the ice any size you 
2 ant it. Does not crumble or waste your ice. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. If y 
dealer does not have it, send 25 cents in stamps 
or coin and we will send it prepaid to any address. 
Agents wanted. Troy Nickel Works, Albany,N.Y. 


7000 BICYCLES 


sarried over from 1897 m rt 
ee sacrificed now. 
High Grade, all sty ‘eta Ss, 
best e » Ag nt, guaran- 
re jpiced. $9.75 to $17.00, 
Jp Used wheels, late models, 
wall makes, to $12, 
WI We ship on approval with- 
pe ee Pout acent payment. Write 
‘lor bargain Hat and art catalogue 
awell "9s models. BICYCLE FREE for 
Se yason to a ertise them. Send forone. Rider agente 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 192 Ave. S., Chicago. Ill, 

















} COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on 
Colorado, America’s great 
health and pleasure resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains a valu- 
able map of the State. A 
copy can be had without 
charge upon application to 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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omy 0 AD, DAY 0 AGENT 1S” OO 
MURAT iN PAy st GREAT WAR BOOK, O 
Jur Country in rmies, navies,/ 
pad defences, Ditcebicouar ‘Cuba, Our War © 
with Spain and relations with Foreivn Nations. ( 
soarly 200 pages, written sincethe Maive Di-is A 
ter fagniticent colored illustrations. Agents \J 
ben $10 to $39 per day. Noexperience necexsxry lo 

Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days’ rag cl P 

price jows freight paid. Handsome outfit {10 

Send 9t cent stamps to pay postage. 

FDUCATIONAL UNION, 824 Dearborn Sty CHICAGO. C) 


OOCQQOIOCIQOIOOGOO 
==> TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
=r save $10 to #25. No money in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
$50 Arlington Machinefor . $19.50 
s rs (Made by us) $5, $11.50, $15 
other styles. All attachments 
e pay freight. Buy from 
y. Save agents large profits, 
Over 100,000 = oa ¢ patalogus —_ 
testimonials VERS" at onc 
‘Address (in full) CASH B YERS’ RS" UNION 
8-164 West Van Buren St.,B 47 Chi 
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This handsome fine gol! plated 
Bauge, enameled in colors. sent 
free by mail for10 cents. Aiso 50 
other styles; the trade supplied 
BRADFORD MFG. CO., 
52 Howard St., New York. 





A 


GOLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil 
dren can play tt is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecun ary 
0lInt Of View it is the best game now in America 
t assists the sale of land, and pute v alue on land 
yractically valueless. It is a good game for ath 
oe young men, for outside of the recreation, in 


| the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good 


A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in 
ve stigation of every one, and all can keep posted 


by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations, Address, 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 


TAPE 
WORMS 


“A tape worm eighteen feet long at 
least came on the scene after my taking two 
CASCARETS. ThisIam sure has caused my 
bad health for the past three years. lam still 
taking Cascarets, the dnly cathartic worthy of 
notice by sensible people.”’ 

GEO. W. BOWLES, Baird, Mass. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


| REGULATE THE UNE 


Taste 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c. 0c 
ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


| Gterling Remedy Company, Chiengo, Montreal, New York. $13 
| 


NO-TO-BA 





Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 


EARN A BICYCLE! 


OLD RING, WATCH or TEA 
oy sellinga few boxes of o' oe deera 
to your friends. Everybody needs 
and will buy them No money 
Sf required in advance. Write today 
for particulars. M. R. COMPANY, 
52 Dearborn St., B- 70, Chicago- 
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WAR: BOOK 


by Gonzalo de Que stil Chairman Cuban Legation <t 
Washington all about War with Spain, the Navy, 
Battleships Splendid Colortype premiums yt 
mendous seller. Biggest money maker ever known 
Large 5S0c, War Map, in colors, free with outfit. Most 
liberal terms guaranteed. Agents makiag $7 to $28 
perday. ¢ a lit given, fre igh t paid, outfit free. Send 
six Ae pe stamps for postage MONROE CO., 
Dept. L-1, 324 Dearbern St., Chicago. 





(ORNS removed quickly and = anently with Abbott's 
East Ind 


n Paint; simple application ; no pain 
price 25 cts. All druggists. Sole proprietors, Lippman 


Bros., Druggists, Lippman’s Bik,Savannah, Ga. 








POLO PONIES FOR SALE. 


Hempstead, L, I., 
two car loads of thoroughly trained a1 
select Polo Ponies. 


P. JONES, - - - Hempstead, L. I. 


Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack 
ay intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields 
ete.Cat.Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., $118 Forest Ave.,Chicage 





For Men, Women and Children. Address, 
The N. C. & Rubber Mfg. Ce., 
149 Huron St., TOLEDO, OHIO. Catalogue Free 


1 & 82 WORTH OF GROCERIES 
FR Write for particulars. Cuicace MF 
CHANDISE Co., Box 401, Chicago. 


I WILL have for sale on my farm near 
after April 25th one o: 
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